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Tue committee for formulating a standard form of policy for 
fire insurance companies has prepared a form, proof of which has 
been circulated among underwriters during the past few days. A 
meeting was held on Tuesday for discussing and revising the new 
policy, and it will, doubtless, be ready in a very short time for 
general adoption by the companies. It is predicted that the 
standard form thus prepared under the auspices of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters will in time be generally adopted 
throughout the country, and so become a universal as well as 
uniform policy. 





WuiLe technical objections can be raised against doing so, there 
is no question but the fire insurance companies will pay losses 
sustained by fire in the city of Charleston, caused by the recent 
shocks of earthquake. [tis a usual stipulation of the policy con- 
tract that in case of fire resulting from lightning stroke, the com- 
pany shall be responsible for fire damage incurred, and while fire 
loss resulting from earthquake has not heretofore received the 
attention of underwriters, the companies are disposed to give the 
Charleston sufferers the benefit of all doubt on the subject, and to 
treat those liberally whose property took fire after collapsing from 
the earthquake. The damage sustained by property in the city of 
Charleston by the recent visitations of earthquake—estimated at 
not less than $5,000,o00o—has rendered a very large number of 
buildings uninsurable, and several of the companies in the North 
have sent representatives to that city within the past few days, 
with instructions to carefully survey their risks and cancel policies 
on buildings that have been badly injured, or to raise rates on 
repairable buildings that do not receive the attention of the insured. 





Tue long-looked-for compact to govern the fire insurance busi- 
ness of New York city has been prepared, and the committee is 
holding a meeting as we go to press with a view to formally adopt- 
ing the report, which it has required several weeks to get ready. 
Many matters of detail have been fully and carefully considered in 
the preparation of the report, and the compact will probably be 
adopted by the companies in its present printed form, with little or 
no change. The committee has aimed not to interfere with the 
methods and practices of particular companies unless such were in 
direct conflict with matters that it was instructed to deal with. 
The conditions of the compact are based strictly on the subject 
matter of the preliminary agreement signed by the companies, viz : 
the equitable rating of risks in the metropolitan district, a broker- 
age of ten per cent, the abolition of rebates to the insured, and a 
penalty for infractions. A gentleman prominently identified with 
the movement said on Tuesday, “I believe we are going to issue a 
compact that will commend itself to the judgment of the companies, 








and that will receive the approval of a very large number of the 


brokers.” Before another week passes by the compact in revised 
shape will probably have been presented to the insurance world. 





AN insurance broker named Wm. M. O’Reagan complains of the 
Montauk Fire Insurance Company of Brooklyn, and his complaint 
is of a character that all brokers should feel an interest in. He 
had placed considerable business with the Montauk, but recently, 
when the renewals fell in, for reasons satisfactory to himself, he 
concluded to place his risks in other companies. Thereupon the 
Montauk sent out clerks and others from the office directly to Mr. 
O’Reagan’s customers, soliciting their reinsurance and giving that 
gentleman anything but a good name. They also sent out renewal 
notices to his customers on which was printed the following: ‘“ Mr. 
Wm. M. O’Regan is no longer connected with this company,” 
which caused a number to withdraw their patronage from him. As 
he never had any “ connection with the company ” beyond favoring 
it with business, there would scarcely seem to have been any neces- 
sity for the publication of such a notice. Mr. O’ Reagan feels that 
he has been damaged in character and business, and proposes to 
make someone pay for it if possible. Query: Does the Montauk 
propose to treat in this way all brokers who do not favor it with their 
renewals? Then comes up that old standing conundrum: Who 
does the business belong to? In the case of Garrigue vs. Stod- 
dard, the courts held that the business belonged to the agent who 
secured it. But then, Stoddard was an agent not a broker. Brokers 
who are doing business with the Montauk ought to contract in 
advance that they are not to be advertised to their prejudice. 





THE insurance editor of The Price Current of Cincinnati knows 
what he wants to say on that subject and says it with a degree of 
vigor that is commendable. Referring to the practice so common 
among agents and brokers of dividing their commissions with the 
insured, he illustrates the injustice of the practice by showing that 
merchant A, who pays the full rate in good faith, is discriminated 
against when merchant B gets a rebate by sharing commisssions 
with the agent or broker. The editor says: “The man who gets 
a reduction in his rate of insurance in that way is mean, the agent 
who grants the reduction is meaner, and the company that puts 
into the power of the mean and the meaner to do such things is 
the meanest.” The tempter is always meaner than any of his vic- 
tims, hence the low estimation in which serpents in general are 
held by the human family. But our contemporary does not, in his 
illustration, show the deepest depths of degradation the companies 
have reached. For instance, broker A has a good line of insurance 
which he writes in company Z, receiving fifteen per cent commis- 
sion, which he puts in his pocket. Company Q is envious and 
wants that line of insurance ; so it says to broker B: “Go and 
get that business and we will allow you thirty per cent commission.” 
Off goes broker B and offers the insured fifteen per cent rebate if 
he will transfer his business from broker A to him (broker B). 
The insured, always ready to pick up a dollar that is thrown 
at him, accepts the offer; he gets fifteen per cent, the broker gets 
fifteen per cent and company Q gets the business. Tariff rates, 


however, have been cut to the extent of the rebate, and this by a 
company that is the most indignant howler over bad practices, and 
that had solemnly pledged itself to maintain rates, 
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complaint made the broker is accused of cutting rates. Thus 
the brokers, like the Jews of old, are made to bear the sins 
of modern times—it is so convenient to accuse a class when 
it would be injudicious, if not dangerous, to individualize. There 
would be no dividing of commissions with the insured if the com- 
panies did not directly authorize it in order to get an advantage 
over a competitor. If the companies would only “cheat honor- 
ably” between themselves, there would be less occasion to abuse 
the brokers. 





REFERRING to the proposition now pending relative to the 
reduction of brokers’ commissions to ten per cent, and the cutting 
off of all rebates, The Insurance Age says: “‘ The average man 
believes what he wishes to be true. But the average underwriter 
has no faith in others, or even in himself, no matter what may be 
his wish. This is the rock on which all these agreements usually 
split and go to pieces. Let us hope better things this time. For, 
if this proposed plan does not go through, the fire insurance busi- 
ness will be at-sea or on the rocks for years to come.” This is 
rather hard on the underwriters, but is true, nevertheless. Lack 
of confidence in the promises, verbal or written, of one another 
among underwriters is what led to the demoralization now existing 
in practices, ard it is what delays the work of reform whenever it 
is suggested. Of the 155 companies that have signed the agree- 
ment referred to, each one is suspicious of the other 154, and pro- 
fesses to believe that, while he himself is immaculate, not one of the 
others can be trusted as far as you can throw him up-hill. That's 
the way they talk about each other, and while this is so, each 
trying to blacken the character and pull down the business of the 
other, is it any wonder that the public is learning to discredit them 
all? The only hope there is for the success of the present move- 
ment lies in the fact that all have come to realize that something 
has got to be done to save them from ruin, so they may conclude 
to drop their suspicions and once more put faith in each other. 
If they don’t do it now a good many companies may as well take 
the preliminary steps for winding up business, for the opportunity 
for carrying out reforms in practices will not come to them again 
in many years. To fail now is to abandon hope for five years to 
come. 





A GENTLEMAN writing to us from a Western city refers to the 
case of a broker who has been doing considerable business for 
underground companies, but who has neglected to forward the 
premiums to the companies. An officer of one of them was recently 
in that city trying to force a settlement, but met with little success, 
for the broker, notwithstanding the amount of business he does, is 
an “impecunious cuss,” and seldom has money to pay anything 
with. Our correspondent asks: ‘“ How are the companies going to 
collect an unlawful debt? Are the holders of the policies insured ? 
Can the holders collect without a lawsuit if they should happen to 
have a loss?” We reply: The companies would have no standing 
in the State courts, and hence would not be foolish enough to 
attempt to collect the amount due from the broker by legal means. 
The holders of the policies are not affected by the fact that the 
broker is a defaulter to the companies ; the fact that they delivered 
the policies to him and authorized him to collect the premium con- 
stituted him their agent in the eyes of the law. This point has 
been repeatedly decided by the courts, and the companies held to 
be bound by the acts of just such agents. Whether the holders 


could collect under their policies in case of loss without a lawsuit 
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would depend very much upon the temper of the company, Some 
of those doing an underground business in some of the States are 
quite as jealous of their reputations for prompt payments as those 
that are licensed. Indeed, if they did not pay their honest losses 
promptly they could hope for little business under the additional 
disadvantage of not being licensed, for the answer to those who say 
the company has not complied with the laws is that it pays losses 
notwithstanding. In the case cited, if the company had duly 
authorized or sanctioned the collection of premiums by the broker 
they would probably pay any loss occurring under any policy they 
had trusted him with. If, however, the policyholder was forced to 
sue, he would have to seek redress in the courts of the State wherein 
the company was chartered, for the courts of his own State would 
be closed to him the same as they would be to the company. While 
there are millions of dollars of insurance written by underground 
companies, it has been a rare thing for a claimant to be compelled 
to resort to legal means to recover the money due him under the | 


policy. 





“CO-OPERATIVISM” AND THE INSURANCE 
PRESS. 

E take pleasure in congratulating our neighbor, Clifford Thom- 

son, editor of THE SPECTATOR, on the acquisition of a consid- 

erable share of the stock of THe SpecraTrorR Company. Tue Srecraror 

is one of the best known of American insurance periodicals, and fora num- 

ber of years the control and guidance of the paper have rested in Mr. Thom. ; 

son’s hands. While not ‘‘ widening his sphere,” the acquisition of an 

interest in the profits of the paper is a new departure that is eminently 

proper, and calls for congratulations from Mr. Thomson’s personal 
friends.— Zhe Chronicle. 

We join in the congratulations. Colonel Thomson is a thorough 
journalist and a good confrere. His new position will, as an inevitable 
result, ‘‘ widen his sphere” of doing—unconsciously, as it were—though 
unaccompanied with any change in purpose, plan or function of publish- 
ing or editorial work. As a faithful friend and worker in the general 1 
cause of insurance journalism, Colonel Thomson commands the warm 
regards of his colleagues—as a decent journalist he is free from the 
scurrilities, the spiteful calumnies, the smart vulgarities, and other vile- 
ness of the baser sort. His fault is partial or total acceptance of 
co-operativism as an insurance method. In something we think this is 
due to the fact that, with him, the insurance journalist has not yet 
eliminated the general journalist. He will growto learn that acceptance 
of co-operativism by the special insurance journalist is personal and pro- 
fessional degradation.—American Exchange and Review. 


t 

We print the above notices for the purpose of thanking the 
editors of the journals named for their cordial expression of good f 
will, and also for the purpose of saying a word relative to what the 
laiter journal designates as “co-operativism” and the relations of I 
the insurance press thereto. THE Specraror is essentially a i 
newspaper, having for its mission the dissemination of news relating : 
especially to insurance. It is our purpose to keep all persons who } 
read our columns informed as to what is passing in the insurance t 
field; we deal with life, fire, marine, accident, plate glass, fire t 
insurance on the mutual plan and life insurance on the assessment ' 
plan, and, in fact, with insurance in whatever guise or form we find P 
it ; for, whatever form it may take on, it has its bearings and its : 
effects upon the public and upon all individuals and companies I 
engaged in the business of underwriting. We find that fire insur- \ 
ance is being prosecuted to a very great extent by a certain class I 
of companies upon the mutual plan. Some of them have been t 
extremely successful, and the mill mutuals of New England, espe t 
cially, have reduced the cost of insurance upon the kind of property i 
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they insure, and introduced practices and methods in the prosecu- 
tion of their business that the stock companies have found to be 
desirable and profitable to imitate. Because, however, we take 
note of what the mutuals are doing, and in some respects hold up 
their practices as worthy of imitation, it does not follow by any 
means that we indorse the mutual principle in fire insurance, or 
that we believe that it can be made successful when applied to all 
kinds and classes of risks. On the contrary, we have persistently 
declared our belief that the plan was not applicable to the varied 
and concentrated risks of large cities, where immense values are 
stored in limited areas, and the various hazards presented by the 
different business occupations followed are mixed closely together 
in a conglomerate mass, forming, substantially, a single risk, and all 
subjected to the same exposure, the peril of one being the peril of 
all its neighbors. We have repeatedly said that we do not believe 
that the mutual principle can be successfully applied to the general 
commercial risks of great cities ; nevertheless the experiment is 
being tried, and, contrary to all expectations, has met with most 
encouraging results. The experience of the one company that was 
the pioneer in this branch of the business has not only incited 
imitators to take the field, but has furnished illustrations that theory 
is often at variance with practice. When P. B. Armstrong an- 
nounced his intention of forming a company for the transaction of 
a general insurance business upon the mutual principle, all the 
theorists, including the insurance editors (ourselves among the 
number), declared that it was not feasible and that the experiment 
could only end in disaster; yet Mr. Armstrong’s company has 
flourished for several years, has been phenomenally successful thus 
far, and is growing in popularity notwithstanding his defiance of 
certain principles that had been theoretically set forth and, as many 
believed, practically demonstrated. His company has virtually 
passed the experimental stage and is now accepted as a fact and a 
factor in the insurance problem, not only by the doubting Thomases 
who first scouted the idea, but by the regular stock companies, who 
were equally doubtful, but who now fraternize and co-operate with 
this organization in all matters relating to fire insurance. 

What The American Exchange and Review terms “ co-operat- 
ivism” is generally known as life insurance on the assessment 
plan. It had its origin in the benefit societies of the various 
trades and of the fraternal organizations, and originally embodied the 
purely mutual principle of insurance ; each member, regardless of 
age or physical condition, contributed an equal amount with his 
associates to meet any claim that might fall upon them. This 
plan has been taken up by the assessment companies in various 
forms, and, during the past few years, has been presented to the 
public as a powerful, if not entirely legitimate, competitor to the 
regular old line life insurance companies for the business of life 
insurance. These assessment companies work by various methods, 
and in various ways, many of which are devious and not always 
honest. Some of these companies have been doing business for 
ten or fifteen years, but the majority of them are of recent forma- 
tion and are still in the experimental stage of their existence. But 
whether old or new, we find them here in the insurance field 
appealing to the public for a portion of its patronage, and receiving 
a very liberal share of it. As such we recognize them, giving such 
hews relating to them as presents itself to us from time to time. 
We do not indorse the assessment principle, because we do not 
believe that it has yet reached that point where it can receive the 
unqualified approbation of any person who is at all familiar with 
the principles of life insurance. We recognize the system because 
it is here among us, and it would be folly for any insurance news- 





paper to attempt to shut its eyes to the fact that it is doing a large 
volume of business and is actively competing in the life insurance 
field. We find that, at the beginning of the present year, some 200 
assessment companies had insurance (if so it may be called) in 
force amounting to $2,01 4,443,995 ; the amount of such insurance 
written in 1885 was $641,720,004 ; that they had paid for claims 
during the year 1885 a trifle less than $20,000,000, having col- 
lected from members upwards of $24,000,000. A business of any 
character having transactions involving such large sums is certainly 
worthy of recognition by the public press, and when this business 
takes on a form of insurance, whether that form be erroneous or 
otherwise, it seems to us to be within the province of insurance 
journalism to recognize such business. To do this it is not neces- 
sary to indorse either the system or the methods and practices of 
the companies transacting it, any more than it is necessary for the 
editors of insurance journals to indorse all the companies that are 
practicing what are known as the legitimate methods, whether 
in life, fire, marine or any other branch of insurance. What are known 
as old line life companies. recognize the assessment system as being 
in active competition with them ; indeed, some of the strongest of the 
level premium companies co-operate with certain of the assessment 
companies, even to the extent of placing surplus lines with them 
and accepting from them insurance in excess of what they are will- 
ing to take themselves. The agents of old line companies are 
found serving as agents of assessment companies, placing business 
with one or the other, according to the wishes of the individuals 
whose lives they insure. The laws of the various States recognize 
the assessment plan and have been formed with a view to protect- 
ing the members of assessment companies, as laws have been 
passed for the protection of policyholders in the level premium 
companies. The assessment principle is here and is recognized by 
statute, and by all classes of people, except the editors of a few 
insurance journals, THE SpEcTaTOR, being essentially a news- 
paper published in the interest of insurance, treats this system as 
it finds it, recording the facts relative to it for the information of 
the public and of the competitors of this system. In doing so we 
believe we are serving the best interests of the insurance fraternity 
and of the public. As the editor of The Exchange and Review 
has seen fit to allude to us as “a general journalist,” we may be 
pardoned if we say that in an experience upon the metropolitan 
daily press extending over twenty years, we were taught to believe 
that whatever interested a large class of the public was very sure to 
interest the public in general. We are very glad that our training 
as an insurance journalist “has not yet eliminated the general 
journalist.” We aim to supply news in the insurance field, and if 
in doing so it becomes necessary, in our judgment, to refer to 
assessment or mutual insurance, we shall do so as freely as we do 
to any other form, confident that it is the news upon every branch 
of the insurance subject that our readers want and that they are 


entitled to have. 





—The recent hurricane on the Texas Gulf coast inflicted loss estimated 
among the millions, The crops are said to be damaged to the extent of 
$1,000,000 ; city and town property, $3,400,000; shipping and harbor 
improvements, $900,000. The city of Indianola also suffered by fire 
at the same time. The force of the storm was felt 200 miles inland ; 
thousands of houses were destroyed ; this year’s crop is practically wiped 
out, and among the poorer classes great suffering must follow, as few 
were enabled to save much, if anything, from the wreck. Fully thirty- 
eight, if not more, lives were lost. P 
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THERE are two committees that have had unusually hard work during 
the past summer, viz., the committee appointed to arrange the details of 
the compact, and the law committee of the New York Board, who have 
been framing a standard form of policy. The compact committee have 
held the greater number of sittings, but the sessions of the law committee 
are said to have frequently lasted almost all day, and sometimes during 
much of the evening. 


* * * * 


Tue work of each of these committees has been of the utmost import- 
ance, and in each case the result will be a simplifying of the insurance 
business, both as regards insurer and insured, If the examination of one 
policy will show the assured just what are the conditions of all his poli- 
cies, and the asking of one question indicate what his rate will be in every 
instance, the most prolific sources of grumbling on the part of the assured 
will have been removed. 


* * * * 


Tue Commonwealth Insurance Company of this city has just been incor- 
pdrated with $300,000 capital, and permission to increase it to $1,000,000. 
This is the company which proposed to obtain $500,000 for a start. For 
all ordinary purposes, however, $300,000 will do as well as $500,000, only 
the company will do well not to start too ambitiously in the matter of 
large lines. The name of the company is a good one, and it has good 
men behind it. 


* * * * 


THERE have been many questions asked recently as to the genuineness 
of the numerous Lloyds policies which have come to this country in con- 
siderable numbers and for large amounts during the past year. It would 
be a wise precaution for brokers ordering policies in Lloyds to have them 
referred to some banker or other party of known responsibility in London 
before accepting them. 


* * * * 


Tue “ mutual” idea appears to be growing in all departments of insur- 
ance. The co-operative life companies are certainly getting a very large 
amount of business. The policy of a stock company is certainly more 
valuable insurance of any kind than that of one in which the assured must 
participate in the event of extraordinary losses as well as in the event of 
seasons of prosperity. The only question is how much more valuable the 
one policy is than the other. 


* * ¥ * 


One of the most interesting matters developed by the last patrol report 
is that the local New York companies are once more taking their old 
place in the matter of business done in the metropolis, In the first six 
months of 1881 the local companies did more business than the foreign 
and agency companies combined to the amount of $104,000. They fell 
off relatively, however, to 1884, when the other companies led them to 
the extent of more than $1,000,000. For the first six months of 1886, 
however, the locals had so far closed the gap that they were only $8000 
behind. 

x oa “e 

THE companies engaged in the business of railroad insurance have 
formed themselves into the closest kind of a close corporation, and as 
they include all the larger companies, they are pretty effectually able to 
control the more important railroads. It is only right that these compa- 
nies should reap the fruits of a successful business after having for many 
years suffered a steady loss on railroad policies. No department of fire 
underwriting has experienced a more radical reform than the writing of 
railroad insurance. 


* * * * 


It will be very necessary for the companies who expect to join in the 
new compact—in other words, all the companies now doing business in 
New York—to get the newly incorporated Commonwealth Insurance 
Company to add its signature to the others, If a new company were to 
start in as a free lance just at the moment that all the other companies 
had united on a harmonious platform, it would be fatal to the organization 
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and would result in its speedy dissolution. At the same time, it Will be 
quite as much to the interest of the Commonwealth to join the others as 
it will enable it to start business at a time and under circumstances which 
would practically insure a successful business. 


* * * * 


AccORDING to The Commercial Bulletin, the fire losses for the eight 
months of 1886 that have passed exceed the losses of last year by 
$10,000,000, As rates have not been increased materially, and the Profits 
of fire underwriting last year were a minus quantity, considerable Curiosity 
is felt as to what will be the outcome for the companies this year, Unless 
the agreement to reduce brokers’ commissions and to cut off rebates goes 
into effect, some companies in this vicinity had better prepare for putting 
up their shutters simultaneously with submitting their annual statements, 


* * * * 


Suppose some of you little local companies don’t like the new compact 
in all its details, what are you going to do about it? If you don't 
acquiesce in the new order of things, you'll be crushed out of existence - 
if you do accept it, you may lose some of your special business, but the 
probability is you will gain enough of another kind to more than com. 
pensate. One of the managers of a local company remarked: “ It looks 
to me as though we were between the devil and the deep sea. If we go 
into the arrangement, and attempt to compete with the large companies 
on a basis of equality in rates, commissions, forms, conditions and every. 
thing else, they will get our business, for, naturally, propertyowners 
prefer the policies of the big companies. If we do not go into the 
arrangement, but join the kickers and stay outside, then the big compa. 
nies will combine to crush us out of existence. I’m more afraid of the 
latter alternative than the former, so I shall agree to everything, but I 
feel very much as though I shall ‘be d—dif I do,’ and ‘be d—dif | 
don’t,’ and I am going to take that horn of the dilemma that promises me 
the longest lease of life.” That's about the size of it. 


* * * * 


Some of the brokers are open and loud-mouthed in their opposition to 
the proposed compact, but they will consult their best interests by sing. 
ing low on that note for the present. It is not well for them to incur the 
ill will of the companies that are seeking to restore confidence to the 
business of fire underwriting. Better try the new plan for a time before 
raising theoretical objections that may disappear before the test of actual 
practice. Some of you don’t know a good thing when you see it, while 
others maintain that five per cent commissions and no rebates is better 
than they are now doing. If this is true, you ought to wax fat on ten per 
cent, but beware of ‘‘ kicking.” 


* * * * 


A NEW assessment company has just been launched for the purpose of 
doing industrial insurance. Agents are already canvassing for it, and 
the business is to be pushed with the energy born of experience. A.N. 
Lockwood, an old and experienced life insurance agent, is president of 
the company, and behind him is a board of directors composed of wealthy 
and prominent business men, 


* * * * 


Ir the compact goes into effect, look out for several more agency com- 
panies in New York. They are only waiting for the companies here to 
evolve order out of chaos to come in and share the benefits of the new 
dispensation. Beat the compact, and half a dozen agency companies are 
liable to withdraw from the State. Those agents who now have companies 
to represent, and those who are looking. for more, should work for the 
compact, for on that side of the fence lies their bread and butter. 





—The announcement made by one or two contemporaries, that the Em- 
ployers Liability Assurance Corporation of London had been refused ad- 
mission to New Jersey, does not appear to be entirely supported by facts. 
This company has a paid-up capital of $500,000, is perfectly solvent and 
has been admitted to do business in several States, including New York, 
Massachusetts and New Jersey. The company is doing an accident in- 
surance business, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania—Its Late and New Presidents ; 
Their Personal Qualities and Methods—Death of Mr. Crawford—The New 
Secretary of the American Fire Insurance Company—Improvements in Insurance 
Buildings—The Multiplication of Sub-Agencies, 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

The death of the late Henry D. Sherrerd, president of the Insurance 
Company of the State of Pennsylvania, and the election to fill the vacancy 

of George G. Crowell, secretary of the Lumbermens Insurance Company, 
marks an important epoch in the history of the former company. 

The two men represent the extremes of their respective schools, the 
old and the new, the past and the present, the old fogy and Young 
America. It is in an insurance sense that we speak of the two men, and 
not at all personal, simply contrasting their methods of doing the same 
pusiness, each in his own manner. Mr. Sherrerd was a slender old gen- 
tleman, short of stature and bilious in temperament, unapproachable to a 
broker, opposed to the insurance press, and running his company to suit 
his own notions without consultation with anyone. Seated at his desk in 
the president’s room, all applications for insurance had to be taken to 
him by the broker, and his curt remark was so invariably ‘‘do not care 
for it, sir,” that month by month and year by year the brokers’ visits grew 
“smaller by degrees and beautifully less,” until very little Philadelphia 
business encumbered their books. Mr. Sherrerd was, however, an 
authority upon marine insurance, and very few, if any, engaged in the 
business in Philadelphia, were his superiors, if his equals, in knowledge 
of this subject. 

The charter of the company was nearly 100 years old, but such was the 
backward policy of the company, that it is not to be wondered at that 
it lost ground in the race with more progressive competitors. 

Mr. Crowell comes to the front with young blood and modern ideas ; 
and friendly to the broker. His long experience as secretary of the Lum- 
bermens Insurance Company, and popularity with the boys, will, no 
doubt, be the means of swelling the volume of Philadelphia business for 
the old State of Pennsylvania, almost as much as though the company 
had but recently entered our city seeking for business. 

Mr. Crowell has little or no knowledge of marine insurance, but his 
proficiency in fire insurance, dating back to his early tutoring under his 
honored father, who was so many years secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Fire Insurance Company, more than offsets his lack of that knowledge ; 
and the prophecy may be indulged in that, from this time on, the fire pre- 
miums of his company will steadily increase and marine premiums pro- 
portionately decrease. A bright future seems in store for the old State 
of Pennsylvania, which will be enjoyed by all. 

The death of Mr, Crawford, secretary of the American Fire Insurance 
Company, has caused the promotion to the secretaryship of Richard Maris, 
who has served the company long and faithfully as assistant secretary. 
Mr, Maris is a graduate of the Philadelphia Central High School, where he 
was a classmate of the writer, who has thus had abundant opportunity of 
tracing his career to the present time. ‘‘ The child is father to the man,” 
and surely this is the case with the new secretary of the American. The 
same gentleness, urbanity and good judgment that characterized the boy, 
are now matured and apparent in the man, and Dick Maris is as certain 
to win success for the old American as he was in the halcyon days of 
youth, when he was so popular with his classmates at the high school. 

His knowledge of fire underwriting is thorough and complete, and he 
isa valued helpmate to President Montgomery. 

By the way, the American is making extensive alterations, and has 
removed temporarily to Dock street. When completed, the building will 
be almost a new one, and quite an ornament to Walnut street. 

The Union Fire Insurance Company is also putting on another story: 
with a new tower and clock. 

The city companies consented in the Tariff Association to annulling all 
contracts with sub-agents in our city, excepting in remote districts ; but 
the outside companies have proved too much for our home companies, 
and they are showering their appointments doubly, trebly, quadruply 
upon agents here. 

_ You can find an agency for the Phenix of Brooklyn almost blindfold. 
They have so many agencies that we have almost concluded to call our 
town Phenixville, The North British and Mercantile, Williamsburgh City 





and Norwich Union are following after with their double-headed agencies, 
and there is no reason why others should not follow; so that there bid 
fair to be agencies enough, probably more agencies than business. _Is it 
healthy? Aye! there’s the rub! 

“It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,” and one of the pleasant 
features in this new style of double agency is that it gives the broker a 
double chance as well. Some agent, to punish a broker for stealing a 
risk of him, will sometimes nobly refuse to deal with him. Now it is 
certainly irregular and small-souled on the part of said agent to punish 
his company to gratify his own petty spite ; but a few agents on Fourth 
street and a few on Walnut street act in that manner, so that now the 
broker has a double chance to place his lines, especially as it frequently 
happens that he is obliged to use a company where he is boycotted by the 
agent. Could the companies have anticipated this in our Quaker City, 
where petty spite is allowed to reign in some agencies, so as to give the 
broker more leeway and thus increase their premiums? (E¢ho answers 
“* premiums.”) LIBERTY, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., September 4. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 


THE seventeenth annual meeting of the above-named association was held 
in Chicago, September 8 andg. While it was impossible for us to receive 
our full report of the proceedings in time for this issue, we append some 
extracts from the annual address of President W. F. Fox. After review- 
ing the history of the association, and referring to kindred organizations, 
he said : 


Granting insurance upon risks necessitates a knowledge of them, obtained either 
from surveys or reports, or by personal inspection, the latter being preferable and 
more satisfactory. 

Inspecting and reporting upon risks is an important duty of the special agent, 
and the degree of thoroughness and efficiency with which this labor is performed 
determines largely the value of his services to his company. In this branch of the 
business the special agent, or examiner of risks, should be an expert so far as his 
opportunities permit, especially with regard to the construction and occupancy of 
buildings, and all the features going to make up the measure of fire hazard in- 
volved. He should make a thorough examination of buildings from foundation to 
roof, from front to rear, through all divisions and compartments, to discover defects 
and dangers, if any, and the attention of owners or occupants should be called to 
any objectionable features which may exist, and suggestions for improvements 
should be made, that dangers may be lessened, if not removed. His interviews, 
however, with the assured, should always be discreet, and no remarks or criticisms 
should be made which might be embarrassing to others interested in the risks ex- 
amined, or be calculated to make the assured feel dissatisfied. 

Carriage-drive or sidewalk examinations are valueless, and not worth the time 
occupied in making them. They are positively harmful, because frequently mis- 
leading, and also because of the effect upon the owners or occupants of property 
and local agents, who are encouraged to greater indifference as to the condition of 
premises by the superficial manner in which inspections are made. The result is 
the owners and occupants of buildings continue in their careless habits, and local 
agents are made unfit for the positions of trust they occupy. For these results the 
inefficiency of special agents in examining risks is largely responsible. 

While this criticism may apply in some instances with more or less appropriate- 
ness, it is a pleasure to believe that no class of men render more painstaking, faith- 
ful service to their employers, than the great body of the field men of insurance 
companies, and to their efforts and skill a fair share of the success of companies is 
to be attributed. 

Too much attention cannot be given by either companies or agents to regular 
and thorough risk inspections, of which full notes should be made and preserved 
for reference. To the data thus obtained the photo-perspective might be used to 
very good advantage to make the representations of risks complete, not only to 
assist in determining rates, but to serve also as reliable testimony where losses 
may occur. 

The time is evidently coming when perspectives of buildings will be companions 
to fire maps in every well regulated insurance office ; the one giving ground and 
internal features, and the other elevated views of external construction. 

This is not a new idea, however, and we are pleased to observe that it has 
already been advocated in the direction mentioned; but it may be some time 
before its utility shall be fully recognized by companies, or it shall meet the encour- 
agement it deserves. 





THE ADJUSTMENT OF LOSSEs. 
The skillful adjustment of fire losses is a matter requiring the exercise of the 
very best tact and talent of which the persons delegated to this duty are possessed. 
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In this duty the rights of companies and of the assured are to be equally recog- 
nized and fairly considered. 

There is no branch of our business involving a wider range of knowledge, legal, 
commercial and mechanical, or calling into action a closer analysis of points pre- 
sented, or demanding a keener discernment of situation, character and motive than 
required in the work of the adjuster. 

Public opinion, respecting insurance, is influenced to a great degree by the man- 
ner in which losses are settled, and companies and their adjusters sometimes 
apparently forget that the sole object with insurance patrons is to secure indemnity 
for losses that may be sustained. They are, of course, concerned somewhat in the 
premium required—cost of the indemnity promised ; but this cost amounts to very 
little compared with the substance sought—indemnity. Consequently, the manner 
of settling losses cannot be treated with indifference, but requires the application 
of common sense and common honesty within the contract. 

To save time and expense on the part of companies, and to avoid complications 
or unnecessary friction with the assured, losses should be handled by as few per- 
sons as possible, who should be experts, and it would seem that some plan might be 
adopted to improve upon the present method, which is expensive, unsatisfactory 
and sometimes positively harmful. The old saying, ‘‘too many cooks spoil the 
broth,” will well apply to the adjustment of losses. Too many adjusters on a loss 
do more harm than good. This subject has already received, and will continue to 
receive, the attention of companies, until some other and better plan than the 
present one shall be generally adopted. 

A paying business may be built up by a local agent to be ruined by an unfortun- 
ate adjustment, while an unmerited stigma is left upon both company and agent 
because of the incompetency of the adjuster, or the unskillful manner in which a 
loss may be handled. 

Suspicious losses should be treated with care and discretion, but claims for 
fraudulent losses should be resisted to the end, because they are fraudulent, and to 
deter others from attempts at fraud. 

Agents well chosen, risks carefully selected, and losses properly adjusted, are the 
trade-marks of well managed companies and the evidences of efficient field 
service. * * * 

INCREASING DANGERS. 


With the progress being made in mechanical and scientific developments, 
underwriters are constantly confronted with new dangers, and hazards unknown 
yesterday must be passed upon to-day. 

The inquiry may well be made: Have underwriters kept pace in their investiga- 
tions and methods with the constantly increasing perils which menace the safety of 
property from fire? Are they diligently prosecuting examinations into the many 
new dangers which beset our business, or the lurking hazards in the various 
chemical, electrical and mechanical agents and appliances now so intimately con- 
nected with property uses ? 

In these new fields of investigation there is a world of knowledge to be acquired 
before underwriters can have an adequate appreciation of the character of the haz- 
ards they assume, or can pass intelligent opinions upon them. 

To arrive at the best possible results in the direction of examining risks, although 
changing the present practice somewhat, experts, having technical knowledge 
especially qualifying them for the particular work assigned, should, so far as prac- 
ticable, be selected ; for no one examiner can become proficient in all classes of 
hazards, no matter how industrious or studious. 

Who so capable of thoroughly or intelligently examining mills as millmen; or 
machine shops, as machinists ; or drug risks, as druggists; or buildings, as build- 
ers? provided, each of these class experts has become proficient also as an under- 
writer, and can do his work from the standpoint of his enlarged observation and 
experience. 

Expert class inspections could be reported by examiners, upon uniform blanks, 
to all companies combining in the project to have such examinations made, or to a 
central bureau from which reports could be properly distributed. Any number of 
companies could thus have the benefit of inspections, which would be more valu- 
able than those commonly made, and would be secured at much less expense. 
The manifest economy and advantage of this plan should commend it to the seri- 
ous consideration of companies. 

There is still another peril cropping out ‘‘in the signs of the times," to which 
underwriters cannot be indifferent, and that is the danger of incendiarism when the 
business of the country is suffering from unnatural disturbance or depression. This, 
however, is a social danger, which is beyond the reach of insurance companies to 
treat. Nevertheless, it is an element of hazard which must be taken into account. 

The relation of fire waste to the country’s prosperity, and the burden it imposes 
upon propertyowners, as insurants and taxpayers, is not sufficiently considered by 
the people; nor is proper attention paid to the numerous hazards which are factors 
in the loss record. 

The tendency is to erect mammoth, showy buildings, without regard to non- 
combustibility, which structures may be termed ‘‘ veneered lumber piles,” in which 
fire can spread from basement to roof with such rapidity as to defy the most skillful 
and best equipped fire departments, and involve total property destruction. 

So long as such tinder-box edifices are allowed, and pass for first-class build- 
ings, and so long as the streets of our cities are lined with such structures filled 
with immense values, the fire waste of the country will continue to be enormous, 








and underwriters need not look for any abatement in the volume of property de. 
stroyed, nor in the ratio of loss to premium income, which latter wil] increase 
rather than decrease, for the reason that as the so-called better classes of buildings 
are erected, the lines of insurance carried by the assured on and in them will be 
reduced, rates will decline, and losses will be more nearly total as regards insur- 
ance. 

Compare the plain two or three-story brick buildings of a few years ago, having 
from twenty-five to fifty feet frontage, with a depth of from sixty to eighty feet, and 
an altitude of say forty feet, and having an area from 45,000 to 160,000 cubic feet. * 
and a value of from $3000 to $10,000, with some of our modern structures, 
facetiously called ‘‘ sky-scrapers,"’ running from five to ten stories in height, and 
having an area of from 600,000 to 1,250,000 cubic feet, and costing all the way 
from $50,000 to $250,000, and filled proportionately with valuable contents, and is 
it any wonder that losses are so great, and that a single fire now frequently in- 
volves an insurance loss equal almost to the value of a whole village, and greater 
than the entire assets of many of our insurance companies ? 

In view of the area and construction of modern business buildings, the rates 
obtained on and in them are wholly disproportionate to the rates on less preten- 
tious structures, as are also the lines which insurance companies write upon and in 
them. The smaller building rate at, say, three-quarter per cent, with average 
policy lines of insurance thereon or therein of, say, $2500. The larger buildings 
may possibly rate at one and one-quarter per cent, with average policy lines of in- 
surance thereon or therein of, say, $10,000. The average percentage of insurance 
losses in the first class is about 50 per cent, the average percentage of insurance 
losses in the secord class is about 100 per cent. Evidently the rates on these 
widely different risks should be revised, and the lines written thereon and therein 
should be brought nearer together, and rates better adjusted, for the more nearly 
lines approach the general average, and the more proportiona e rates are, the 
safer the business. 

In any country but the United States the annual destruction of property by fire 
would alarm the people, and caus2 to be enacted stringent fire laws to prevent 
such ruinous waste. But in this ‘‘ land of the free,"’ the destruction of property by 
fire grows with the growth of the country and has the most unrestricted freedom, 
save in the sickly methods of some of our cities, where, by so-called ‘‘ building 
ordinances," which are remarkable only for their worthlessness, a feeble attempt 
is made to secure an improvement in buildings. 

A waste of over $100,000,000 in property value by fire each year, is simply ap- 
palling, and would bankrupt any nation but this, which is so vast and its recuper- 
ative resources so great, that, with occasional exceptions, this fire loss falls so lightly 
upon communities as not to be appreciated in its aggregate proportions. This 
waste of material substance, the direct product of labor, represents just so much 
wealth obliterated, and is criminal because it is largely preventable. To securea 
reduction of this waste of property, insurance companies and the general public are 
called upon to exert every effort. 

The pulsations of fire losses expressed in rates, measure the fire cost of this waste 
to those who insure, and measurably the increase of property tax to everyone, for 
there is just so much less property to be taxed. 

If the insuring public understood more thoroughly this subject in all its bearings, 
there would be less senseless criticism of insurance methods and rates, and the true 
relations of insurance to the public would be better appreciated. In place of valued 
policy laws, which should be termed “ legislation to promote incendiarism,”’ States 
would enact proper building laws, and enforce improved police regulations, and 
amend their criminal codes so that it would be possible to convict persons of set- 
ting fire to property. At present anything less than the direct evidence of an eye 
witness to the application of the torch, will only suffice to secure a Scotch verdict, 
‘*not proven."” And in place of special deposit laws, which scatter a company’s 
assets, weaken its financial s‘anding, and create a class of preferred creditors where 
all should be treated alike, companies would be allowed to control their finances 
and manage their entire affairs as prudence might dictate. 

As a matter of public policy, only partial or limited insurance should be granted, 
and by the terms of the insurance contract, or, if necesaary, by statute regulation, 
it should be made impossible for the assured, especially where property is tovally 
destroyed, to receive full indemnity. A limit should be placed somewhere al.ng 
the loss line, say from seventy-five per cent to ninety-five per cent of the value of 
the property destroyed. The excess of loss above this limit line should be borne 
by the assured, thus eliminating moral hazard, and securing a greater degree of 
watchfulness over risks. This limitation involves simply the application of the p70 
rata—insurance to value--rule, commonly called the coinsurance rule, with a limit 
clause. It may be urged that this rule should not apply where property is not 
wholly destroyed, and that all partial losses of property up to, say, fifty per cent, or 
to the limit allowed, should be paid in full. This view of the matter is not without 
some plausibility, and deserves consideration. 

To make agents more careful in the selection of risks, and thereby reduce losses, 
they should be brought into closer relations with the results of their business, and 
should share in the losses as well as the profits. The commissions, at least, on all 
policies under which losses may occur, which are total or nearly so, should be 
charged back, to secure greater vigilance on the part of agents in avoiding losses. 

The present method of compensating agents ignores results and invites indiffer- 
ence, if not culpability, and would seem to suggest improvement, by making agents 
interested in their losses. 
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FIRE INQUESTS. 


Inquiries into losses known as “‘ fire inquests," which have been so often advo- 
cated, should be persistently urged until by authority of law some regular and 
compulsory system of investigating the causes of fires shall be universally adopted 
and applied to both city and country. Fires, not satisfactorily explainable, occur- 
nog in the premises of insured persons, should occasion disgrace and distrust, and 
should be made the subjects of the closest scrutiny. 

The very great importance of inquiring into the origin of fires cannot be insisted 
upon too strongly, and underwriters should take the initiative in formulating and 
presenting for legislative consideration such methods as seem best calculated to 
secure the prevention of fires, so far as the disclosure and removal of causes, and 
the punishment of incendiarism or culpable carelessness, can exert any influence. 
The duty of examining into the physical causes and the morale of fires is now left 
almost entirely to adjusters and their companies as complaining witnesses, on 
which the labor, expense and odium of investigations are thrown, whereas they 
should be conducted at public expense and as matters of public policy. 

Not until this unity of interests between companies, agents and the assured on 
losses shall be secured, and compulsory fire inquests shall be established, will 
underwriters find the condition of the’business permanently improved. 

If these reforms were in force, there is no doubt but that the volume of fire waste 
throughout the country would be materially lessened, rates would be reduced, 
criminality would become less frequent, and companies would find business more 
profitable. * 

Since our last meeting legislative tinkering has advanced another step in one or 
two of the States, but to the forethought and co-operation of companies, with the 
assistance of a few sensible friends in and out of the legislatures, but few vicious 
laws have been enacted during the year, and companies feel comparatively easy. 
But the regulative spirit is abroad and active, and the end is not yet. 

While insurance, in the very nature of things, as the concomitant of commerce 
and enterprise, should be unrestricted by onerous or unfriendly laws, it is unfor- 
tunately the disposition of many of our State legislatures to enact burdensome or 
prohibitory statutes, born chiefly of ignorance or prejudice, which in most instances 
may be attributed to the over-reaching or deceptive methods of solicitors or agents, 
or to the would-be sharp practice of ever-zealous adjusters in the settlement of 
losses. 

Against all doubtful practices of agents or adjusters every honest company must 
enter its protest. Fair and honest dealing invites the good opinion of the public, 
while anything less is certain to incur merited condemnation, in which, unfortun- 
ately, honorable companies are made to sufter for the wrong-doings of those having 
little or no conscientious scruples as to their methods of busi» ess. 

The only way to secure and retain the good opinion of the public, and to prevent 
unfriendly insurance legislation, or to secure its repeal, is to avoid giving offense, 
by maintaining the strictest fairness and integrity in all transactions, and fulfilling 
promptly and willingly the true spirit of the underwriting contract. 

Insurance can only be successfully operated when in harmony with public opin- 
ion. To build up amore healthful sentiment with the public, which shall find 
expression in corrective legislation, 1s an object which underwriters cannot ignore. 
Oar courts have not altogether escaped prejudice against insurance corporations, 
which manifests itself in occasional eccentric interpretations of the insurance con- 
tract, and in apparent disregard of the conditions of the agreement, or of prece- 
dents in parallel cases. But these instances in the main are exceptions, and the 
decisions of the upper courts are, as a rule, in harmony with the recognized law of 
contracts and agency. 


a 


THE CONDITION OF THE BUSINESS. 


So far as the record of fire insurance reflects its history, it has never had a very 
propitious period, but has always labored under disadvantages. At first there was 
awant of knowledge; the business was new, and popular prejudice had to be 
overcome. But with experience came success and an increase of competition, 
until the supply of companies exceeded the demand, which is still the case, except 
in our large cities, where immense values are concentrated. This fact is the chief 
difficulty with the business to-day. 

Fire insurance is suffering from excessive competition and the attendant evils 
more than from any other cause. There are too many companies, too many agents 
and too many bad practices. Nothing would be more productive of good than a 
thinning out of competitors. While there is none too much insurance capital, it is 
too much divided. Capital should consolidate and agencies concentrate, thus 
reducing competition to the minimum. The result would be soon shown in an 
improved and more satisfactory condition of the business, and less irritation on the 
part of the public. 

Practical and satisfactory reforms must be inaugurated by the companies them- 
selves. 

Rates, which gauge income, should be more equitably adjusted throughout the 
entire country. One section should not be called upon to pay undue tribute to 
another by disproportionate differences in rates, but all risks, wherever located, 
should be rated upon their individual merits, as measured by the standard of com- 
mon experience, 

The loose and irregular practices which almost imperceptibly, yet continually, 
steep into the business from the heat of competition, should be corrected, and a 





strict adherance should be observed of the rules and methods which experience has 
taught to be wisest and safest. 

While the business of insurance requires an advance in knowledge to keep 
abreast with the progress of the age, it needs also a closer regard for precedents, 
and a higher sense of the obligations resting upon or incurred by those engaged 
as competitors. 

Selfish interests should, to a great degree, give place to a more generous consid- 
eration of the rights of others, and the good of the whole, rather than the advan- 
tage of the few, should be the governing rule. 

The contract offered the public should be fair and equitable in all its require- 
ments and conditions, and be free from unnecessary restrictions, and be as plain 
and liberal as experience will justify. 

Finely drawn distinctions, or mere abstract theories, should be avoided, thus 
forestalling legislative action upon this subject. 

Added to all these conditions, there must be honest and hearty co-operation on 
the part of all companies and all agents, in a patient and persistent effort to accom- 
plish the various reforms needed. 


* C, C. Haskins on E.ectric LIGHTING AND AERIAL WIRES. 


Professor Haskins, city electric inspector of Chicago, delivered an 
address on the above-named topic. It was both scientific and practical, 
making clear to the assembled underwriters the dangers of the electric 
light system. As the address is abundantly illustrated with cuts of elec- 
trical apparatus and appliances, necessary for a correct understanding of 
the nice points of the address, we can only give the conclusions arrived 
at by the speaker, as follows : 

To my mind there is but one sovereign panacea which can cure the ills of the 
electric light business. No plant should be permitted to run until a thorough 
inspection has been made by a competent electrician, with power to enforce his 
suggestions. And I believe it would be mo ey in the treasuries of the fire insur- 
ance companies to be at the expense of such inspections, dividing this pro rata 
among the benefited companies, or on some modification of such a plan. I have 
not given the subject thought beyond this crude sugges'ion. 

In my opinion, no wire for electrical purposes should be allawed above ground, 
While these are permitted to swing in the air, from poles and housetops, contact 
with other wires is almost certain, and where these are telephone, telegraph or 
other grounded lines, the result, if one such is crossed with an electric light wire , 
might be disastrous. With the®e in the ground the wind and weather can have 
no effect, and such a thing as a cross would be next to an impossibility. 

In conclusion, it seems to me, if I may be allowed to express an opinion, that 
the insurance companies are quite the proper parties to urge both these points, 
and they certainly can, if it is deemed expedient, control the former. The exper- 
ience in Chicago is certain.y well worth attention and consideration. 





Brooklyn and New Lots. 


WE have noted the fact that on the rst of August the town of New Lots 
was annexed to the city of Brooklyn, and will hereafter be known as the 
Twenty-sixth ward. This involves a complete revolution of the municipal 
government of the annexed district. The Brooklyn Eagle a few days 
since devoted half a dozen columns to explaining that this annexation is 
a grand political job put up in the interests of a few corporations, public 
officials and some outside persons, who are to reap a rich harvest from 
the consolidation at the expense of the taxpayers of New Lots. For in- 
stance, it says that the water company, on a plant worth less than 
$100,000, has issued $250,000 of paper capital at seven per cent, and 
$500,000 of bonds at six per cent. The interest upon this, amounting to 
about $47,000 a year, is made a charge upon the residents of New Lots, 
about 26,000 in number, amounting to a tax of about $2 a head. In 
addition, by the terms of the contract, that has twenty-five years yet to 
run, these same taxpayers pay about $20,000 a year for the use of water 
in putting out fires, the water to be made available through 314 hydrants, 
This tax for water and fire protection exceeds any probable yearly loss by 
fire that the new ward is likely to sustain. Then, too, the city of Brooklyn is 
prohibited from extending its own water supply into this new ward unless 
it buys out the old local water company of New Lots at a valuation to be 
fixed by the latter company. This price is asserted to be about 700 per 
cent advance on the cost price, in addition to which the company will in- 
sist upon being reimbursed dollar for dollar for its present contract. 
From the fact that the company is now unable to furnish an adequate 
supply of water for the ward, it seems evident that the city will eventually 
be compelled to buy it out and to obtain the privilege of extending its 
own system of water supply into this section. A local gas company, 
according to The Eagle, is to be another beneficiary under this annexa- 
tion scheme. This company buys its gas from a Brooklyn company at 
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about $1 per 1000 feet, and charges its customers $2.50 per 1000. Its 
plant of street mains is estimated to be worth $75,000, but the stock has 
been watered to over three times that sum. This company has a contract 
with the town at $23,325 a year for the next seven years, which calls for a 
street lamp for every three houses out of the 3500 houses in town. There 
are some other corporations-said to be interested in the annexation 
scheme wholly for their own private gain and not in the interests of the 
public. : 





Maintaining an Average Age. 


THERE are a few men who, when approached by the agent of an assess- 
ment insurance company, know enough about the law of average to sug- 
gest to him that the assessments which have been so modest in the past— 
always ‘‘in the past ””—will increase in the future to an extent that will 
make them burdensome. This suggestion, however, is not backed up by 
any real knowledge of the laws governing the transaction of life insurance, 
and the certificateholder is soon lulled to repose by the dulcet strains of 
the hat-passing gentleman as he discourses upon the easy remedy for any 
danger on that score by keeping the average age of the membership down. 

If this could be done for more than a few years in the early history of 
each association, then assessment insurance would confer benefits that 
regular life insurance companies can never hope to render. But the ab- 
surdity of the claim is clearly shown in the following table, based upon 
the American Mortality Table, which is the recognized authority as to 
mortuary statistics, by both cc-operative and old life insurance com- 
panies. 

As age 35 is the average age at which men seek life insurance, that age 
is adopted in illustrating tbe attempt to keep the average age of member- 
ship at 35 years. Assuming that a society is composed of 100,000 mem- 
bers, the deaths during the first year will number 895, leaving 99,105 sur- 
vivors one year older. To reduce the average to 35, an influx of 99,105 
members averaging 34 years of age would be necessary; 49,553 at age 
33; OF 33,035 at age 32; or 24,776 at age 31; or 19,821 at age 30. As 
will be seen by the table this increase goes on with rapid progression 
from year to year, until at the beginning of the tenth year from 79,315 ac- 
cessions at 30 years of age up to 23,610,994 at 34 years must be made to 
keep the average down. 








Number THAT Must BE ®aKEN ON AT AVERAGE AGB. 





BEGINNING OF 
YEAR. 





34 | 33 | 32 | 31 30 
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i ckon tess ersvens 99,105 | 49,553 | 33,035 | 24,776 19,821 
Bd... seen eee seen 196,437 73,614 | 43,653 30,693 23,572 
CS CC 389,359 | 109,483 | 57,683 | 38,023 28,034 
Wicesss cendes ewes 971.752 162,755 76,223 | 47,104 33,340 
Sirs cds- tb veccnens 1,529,696 | 241,949 | 100,72I 58,353 39,650 
Dsatvestecewesis 3,032,023 359,677 133,093 | 72,289 47,154 
_ See eee 6,009,797 534,689 175,870 89,553 56,079 
WE Fi sexscescecen 11,912,067 794,858 | 232,396 110,940 66,692 
(ENO are ree 23,610,994 | 1,181,621 | 307,089 137,434 79,315 











With this accession of members the total membership at the various 
periods wouid be as follows: 

















; } 

> | | 
coaeee - Class r. Class 2. | Class 3 | Class 4. | Ciass 5. 
100,000 100,000 | 100,000 | 100,000 | 100,000 
198,210 | 148,658 | 132,140 | 123,881 | 118,926 
392,874 220,942 | 174,611 | 153,466 | 141,434 
778,718 328,448 230,732 | 190,116 | 168,203 
1,543,504 488,265 |  304,89% | 235,519 | 200,038 
3,059,392 725,846 402,884 | 291,765 | 237,898 
6,064,046 | 1,079,030 | 532,373 | 361,444 282,924 
rere 12,019,594 1,604,066 | 703,480 447,704 | 336,472 
MR anecerd nek sins 23,824,134 2,384,574 | 929,583 554,698 | 400,154 
Cee err 47,221,988 3,544,863 | 1,228,356 687,170 | 475,889 





We have not yet seen any assessment society with a membership rang- 
ing from 475,889 to 47,221,988.— Weekly Stateme.2t. 





Last Saturday’s Fires. 

THE insurance companies will have cause to remember Saturday, Septem- 
ber 4. Five large fires, causing a total loss of over $550,000, are reported 
from Jersey City, Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, Zilwaukee, Mich., and Rich- 
mond, Va., the bulk of the losses falling upon the companies. 

In Jersey City a spark from a locomotive caused the explosion of a 
barrel of kerosene, and the consequent burning of the Pullman Palace 
Car Company’s repair shops and storehouses, a freight house, telegraph 








office and sheds belonging to the Erie Railroad Company, together with 
a number of freight and parlor cars, The loss is estimated at $200,099. 
covered by insurance, The Pullman sleeper, ‘‘ Jay Gould,” which on 
$60,000, and the ‘‘ Evening Star,” valued at $25,000, were among the cars 
destroyed. 

The same night a fire broke out in the carpenter shop of Denner Bros, 
Long Island City, L. I., which was destroyed, together with Quinn & 
Donohue’s planing mill and several tenement houses. Fourteen families 
were burned out, and the loss will amount to about $50,000, upon which 
the insurance is small. 

A few hours earlier, in the building 47 to 61 Clymer street, Brooklyn 
E. D., friction from a slipped belt set fire to a pile of laces. The build. 
ing was occupied by J. Keyser & Co., lace manufacturers, and T. Banon 
& Co., knit goods, whose stocks and machinery were damaged to the 
extent of $25,000 ; covered by insurance. 

The mill of Bliss Bros., Zilwaukee, Mich., also took fire at about mid. 
night on Saturday, the blaze which followed proving the most serious 
which the region has seen for many years. The buildings and lumber 
burned covered twenty acres of ground, and included three saw and 
shingle mills, three drill-houses, three dwelling houses, the docks, one. 
quarter of the mill tramway, 9,000,000 feet of lumber, 2,000,000 shingles 
and many thousand cords of slabs. The loss is reported to be : On mills, 
$50,000; drill-houses, $15,000; shingles, $2800; docks and tramway, 
$15,000 ; lumber, $108,000, and houses, $1000. The insurances amount 
to $105,000, divided among nearly thirty companies. 

The bar and muck mills, and eight-inch department of Zug & Co,'s 
iron works, Pittsburgh, Pa., also succumbed tothe flames on the same 
evening. The fire started in the oil-room, and spread so rapidly that the 
firemen could do nothing but protect the adjoining property. About 250 
men are thrown out of employment, and the loss will reach $60,000, which 
is fully insured. 

At Richmond, Va., the Tobacco Exchange building was destroyed, the 
loss amounting to about $25,000. The Exchange building is insured for 
$12,000, and Beckwith & Co., druggists, who occupied the ground floor, 
for $7750. During the fire, P. H. Curtis, the chief of the fire department, 
was badly injured by falling bricks. 





Objections to Life Insurance. 


I THINK that one of the most common remarks made by objectors to life 
insurance is, that ‘‘ My father’s family got along without life insurance, 
and mine can, too.” In other words, what do I care for my family after I 
die? More plainly, I do not care for what is in the world when I leave 
it. Every life insurance agent has listened to just such remarks as this 
thousands of times, accompanied with a great variety of variations. We 
all know that thousands upon thousands of men are not insured to-day 
who oughtto be insured, and who, for some reason or other, have 
neglected to do so. We cannot question but that all have had the oppor- 
tunity. The life insurance agent is industrious enough to have presented 
his claims to most men, and the press has published the tales of its bene- 
fits, and hence we must conclude that those persons who to-day are not 
insured are hiding under some such fallacious remarks or reasoning as 
is above quoted. 

It must always be taken for granted that no solid reason exists against 
life insurance. If we look at its statistics, we find the business simply 
enormous. If we look at its patrons, we find them among our best minds, 
financially and morally. If we look at its results, we find them every- 
where, doing and having done an amount of good which can hardly be 
measured. As we look at the results of life insurance we find more, for 
we find that in addition to all its blessings, it proves also a good invest- 
ment. 

Now, let me ask, Why is it that men will make such remarks? By 
what manner of reasoning can sensible men excuse themselves from in- 
suring their lives by making the remark, ‘‘ Let them take care of them- 
selves; I did.” It is some such excuse as this which prevents a large 
number of those who are not insured from becoming insured. All men 
of income can insure if they want todo so. Any income, no matter how 
small, can be divided so as to leave something saved out of it. When 
a man does not insure his life, his reasons are not want of money to pay 
for it; for all men who support families have the money to pay for 
the life insurance policy. There is money to pay for life insurance 
everywhere, there is the necessity everywhere, there is the acknowledged 
benefits from every source, and so when we find a man who has nota 
policy of insurance on his life we have to look for some mistaken reason 
which has prevented his taking one, 

Does anyone believe that there exists a man of sufficient sense to cam 
a living who really thinks to himself that he is willing his family should 
take all the chances? How many men are there in the world who would 
not quickly risk his own life to safe his wife or child from drowning? Men 
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found who would not jump ahead of their familes to ward off 
canoe Oe dangers without even a thought of the risks to themselves. 
it does not form a part of human nature that either man or animal will 
lect its own kind. In impending danger the man is always in front, 
a he is always where he ought to be. All men will subject themselves 


to deprivation and want, to risk and danger, in order to protect their 


oethen 8 man puts off the taking of a life insurance policy for any reason 


which implies that it is because he is indifferent to what he leaves behind 
him, he is using afalse argument. He is saying what he does not believe, 
and he is hiding his real reasons. Place a man on a sick bed, and 
let his family gather around him as the danger increases, and he will not 
only care what he leaves behind him, but he will recal! his life with the 
reatest minuteness, and earnestly wish that his precautions had been 
greater for their comfort. Make a picture of two men, one with a liberal 
policy on his life, and the other a man who has always neglected his plain 
duty. All men can take the position of the firs!, and all men who think 
carefully and who act honestly with themselves will do so. 

Procrastination is the reason why men do not insure their lives. They 
always intend to do so, but wait until they think they can a little better 
afford it. If aman thinks he cannot afford it, he is only adding to the 
full force of the fact that he, of all others, is the one who should do so at 
once. —W. W. Byington. 





A Rival to the Massachusetts Poisoner. 


Mrs. Rosinson of Somerville, Mass., who is charged with having pois- 
oned seven persons for the sake of the small sums for which their lives 
were insured in benefit societies, had a competitor in this line of busi- 
ness in the person of Mary Ann Britland, who was recently executed at 
Manchester, England. We find the following statement of her crimes in 
alate London cxchange : 


The indictment upon which she was tried, charged her only with the 
murder of Mary Dixon, but in the calendar she was also charged with 
poisoning her husband, Thomas Britland, and her daughter, Elizabeth 
Hannah Britland. The facts as presented for the prosecution were as 
follows: The prisoner and her husband, who was a carter, lived in 
Turners lane, Ashton-under-Lyne. They had two daughters ; the elder, 
Elizabeth Hannah, lived at home with them, and the other was generally 
in service. A few doors from the Britlands lived Thomas and Mary 
Dixon, both of whom worked at the factory. Dixon was in Mrs, Brit- 
land’s house a great deal, and on a Saturday in February they went to 
Oldham together. On the night of the 8th of March, Elizabeth Hannah, 
who had gone to bed to all appearances well, was seized with violent ill- 
ness, the symptoms being bilious vomiting, and diarrhoea. She continued 
ill, having violent twitchings of the hands and legs and convulsive fits, 
‘until eight o’clock next night, when she died. Inthe forenoon of the 
same day Mrs. Britland had gone to a chemist’s shop and purchased some 
vermin powder which contained strychnine and arsenic. The symptoms 
of the daughter and the appearance of her body after death, when it be- 
came stiff very quickly, were consistent with poisoning by strychnine. 
On the 11th of March Mrs, Britland and her husband received £10 from 
an insurance society in which her daughter had been insured. On the 
3oth of April Mrs. Britland paid the insurance premiums for her husband 
and other daughter, and on the same day she brought some more mouse 
powder, which contained strychnine. On the night of the 30th Britland 
himself was taken ill, his symptoms being similar to those ot the deceased 
daughter. On Sunday he seemed better. On Monday morning Mrs. 
Britland bought three packets of vermin killer. Shortly after her return 
home Britland was taken ill again, and about noon he died. From an 
insurance company and a club Mrs. Britland drew between £19 and £ 20 
in respect of her husband’s death. After that Mrs. Britland went to live 
with the Dixons. On the night of May 13, after having had supper with 
Mrs. Britland and the rest of the family, Mrs. Dixon became ill. She 
had all the symptoms of poisoning by strychnine and arsenic, and died 
about six o’clock next morning. After her death Mrs. Britland, repeating 
an expression used by her about her daughter, bade a woman ‘*‘ wash her 
before she went so stiff.” She also in conversation with a man named 
Law asked questions as to whether it could be told that people had had 
poison, mentioning mouse powder. Suspicion having been aroused, the 
bodies were made the subject of post mortem examination. Analysis of 
portions of the internal organs showed the presence of arsenic in the 
cases of Elizabeth H. Britland and her father, and of strychnine and 
arsenic in the case of Mary Dixon. 





Fall in Interest Rates. 
THE question of interest is one of great importance to underwriters of all 
kinds, who have large amounts of money to invest in a manner to bring 
them the most liberal returns. The following article from the current 
number of The Banker's Magazine is both interesting and instructive : 


. Of the railroad bonds dealt in on the New. York Stock Enchange in 
May, 1870, a city contemporary gives a list of thirty which are still dealt 





in. Seven percent is the rate of interest promised in nearly all these 
bonds, and, taking them al! together, 7 per cent is the average rate. They 
are, as a whole, first-class bonds, and their average market price in May, 
1886, was 119.82, and there were then only two below par, one of these 
two selling at 993{ and the other at 9134. They have now an average of 
about eleven years to run. . 

In May, 1870, with an average of about 28 years to run, their average 
market price was 91.37. An investor buying at that time equal quantities 
of the thirty different kinds of bonds, and holding them to maturity, would 
realize 7.31 per cent per annum on his investment, whereas an investor 
making the same purchases in May, 1886, would realize only 5.15 per cent. 
The decline in fifteen years in the rate of income on the market price of 
these bonds is therefore just about 30 per cent. 

At the market prices of a few weeks back, a buyer of bonds to be held 
until maturity would realize only 4% per cent per annum on purchases 
of Baltimore and Ohio 5's due in 1925; of Canada Southern first mort- 
gage 5’s guaranteed by the New York Central and payable in 1908 ; of 
Rock Island Extension 5’s, payable in 1934; of Milwaukee and St. Paul 
consolidated 7’s, payable in 1905 ; of Chicago and Northwestern consoli- 
dated 7’s, payable 1915 ; of Morris and Essex first mortgage 7’s of 1914; 
of Long Island first mortgage 5’s of 1931 ; and of Michigan Central first 
mortgage 5’s, payable in 1rgoz. 

Only 4 per cent per annum can now be realized on purchases of Rock 
Island 6's, payable in 1917 ; of Burlington and Quincy consolidated 7’s, 
payable in 1903 ; of Milwaukee and St. Paul gold 7’s, payable in 1902; 
and of Lake Shore first mortgage 7’s, payable in 1900. A purchaser of 
Michigan Central first mortgage 5’s payable in 1902, and of Union Pacific 
first mortgage 6’s, payable from 1896 to 1899, realizes 4% per cent per 
annum. A purchaser of New York Central first mortgage 7’s, payable in 
1903, realizes only 3% per cent per annum, and a purchaser of Chicago 
and Northwestern gold 7's payable in 1902, realizes only 3 3-7 per cent 
per annum, 

The general cause of the fall in the rate of interest which has occurred 
in this country has been the much more rapid increase of its capital of all 
kinds, including loanable capital, than of its population, and this cause 
will be a continuing one. The economic conditions are very different in 
different parts of the United States. Considerable portions of it are even 
now in the new and primitive stage; but there are other portions of it 
which are as completely developed and possess at least as much wealth 
as Western Europe. The accepted opinion is, and it is undoubtedly the 
correct view, that the normal course of the rate of interest, aside from ex- 
ceptional circumstances, such as some great war involving extraordinary 
expenditures, will be still downward. 

The payments made on the interest-bearing national indebtedness have 
had some effect in the way of lowering the rate of interest in this country, 
and would have had more if the holders of this indebtedness had been all 
of them our own citizens. The reduction in our interest-bearing debt 
has been so far, in round numbers $1,100,000,000, of which probably half 
has been paid to foreigners, It is only the other half which has been paid 
to our own people, and has thus become an addition to the loanable 
funds of home capitalists. Some persons will even deny that any addi- 
tion has thereby been made to our loanable capital, on the view that the 
means of payment have been derived from the torced contributions of our 
taxpayers, and that nothing has happened except the transfer of capital 
from one class to another. Indeed, according to the general opinions of 
such persons, the operation of paying off our national debt has diminished 
our loanable capital, the whole contributions to that end having been 
made by our own people, while about half of the contributed sums has 
been paid over to European holders of our bonds. But in respect to our 
tariff revenue, it is paid largely by foreigners, and to that extent is nota 
tax at all ; and in respect to our internal revenue, it is in the main taken 
out of what would otherwise have formed a part of the current expendi- 
tures of those from whom it is collected. Nothing is more certain asa 
matter of experience and observation, than that the paying off of public 
debts to home creditors increases the amount of home loanable capital. 

As the amount of the bonds of the United States now held abroad is 
very small, nearly the whole of the payments on those bonds hereafter 
will be an addition to our home capital. 

It is often said that, independently of the effect upon the current rate 
of interest of the payment of a part of those bonds, the rate of interest has 
also been reduced by the fact that the government has, by conversions 
and refundings, lowered the dividends upon the bonds which have not 
been paid. Or, to express the same idea in other words, it is often said 
that as the government has been able to sell bonds at par, with the rate 
lowered first to 5 per cent, then to 4%, then to 4, then to 3%, and 
finally to 3, the standard of income upon the best security was 
thereby successively lowered, and that the proportional income upon 
other securities has been, as a consequence, correspondingly low- 
ered. But if the matter is closely considered, it will be seen that state- 
ments of this kind involve the fallacy of supposing that government has, 
by refunding at lower rates, reduced the current rate of interest, whereas 
precisely the reverse is true, that such refundings have only been made 
possible by the prior fall in the rate of interest. The governing factor in 
the case is always the actual market rate of interest, and all original 
borrowings and subsequent refundings, by either government or individ- 
uals, must follow the course of that rate. 

If all the bonds of the government had been forever irredeemable, or 
if the period of their redeemability was still in the future, there could 
have been down to this time no conversions into lower rate bonds, but 
the fall in the income obtainable from the holding of those bonds would 
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have been marked by the rise in their market prices. Such a rise, if 
there had been no conversions or refundings at all, would have indicated 
with equal distinctness the fall in the current rate of interest. We have 
exactly that case now in the four per cent bonds, which are not redeemable, 
and therefore not refundable for twenty-one years from thisdate. Never- 
theless, their present market price of about 125, yielding to a purchaser 
an annual income of about two and one-half per cent upon his invest- 
ment, as completely signalizes the state of the loan market as if the bonds 
were now refundable and were actually refunded into two and one-half 
percent bonds. But neither refundings nor the arising of premiums 
upon bonds not refundable are anything more than indications of the 
state of the loan market. Neither of them in any sense, or in any degree, 
controls that market, but, on the other hand, it is by the market that they 
are both controlled. Governments do not, by borrowing cheaply, reduce 
the rate of interest, but they are able to borrow more cheaply as interest 
falls. It is only by paying off their debts, and by thus increasing the 
amount of loanable funds, that they can reduce the current rate of interest. 
To the Englishmen who insisted eighty years ago that there was not 
money enough to continue payments on the British National debt, 
Ricardo replied that the more they paid on that debt the plentier money 
would become, 

The effects upon this country of the fall in the rate of interest which 
has already occurred and is still in progress, will be many and important. 
Some of these defects we shall discuss hereafter. 





MERE MENTION. 





—Ferdinand Abraham will represent the Equitable Life in Boston. 

—John C. Wells will represent the Employers Liability at Elmira, N. Y. 

—S. I. Hudgens has been appointed Boston agent of the Metropolitan 
Life. 

—Z. C. Rennie will be manager for Australia of the Mutual Life of 
New York. 

—The Metropolitan Life have appointed Richard Townley agent at 
New Bedford. . 

—F. W. Sherman has been appointed agent of the Employers Liability 
at Lowell, Mass. 

— A. M. Sleeper has been appointed special agent for Massachusetts of 
the New York Life. : 

—The Employers Liability have named W. W. Haskell of Atlanta as 
their State agent for Georgia. 

—New Hampshire has seven stock fire insurance companies, fifteen 
mutuals and eighteen town mutuals. 

—The Standard Accident of Detroit have appointed Weed & Merriam 
of Kansas City their Missouri State agents. 

—The Employers Liability Assurance Corporation (limited) of Lon- 
don have appointed William K. Barlow their agent at Rochester, N. Y. 

—C. H. Unverzagt, manager of the Globe Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Baltimore, is on a trip North, and was in New York during the 
past week. 

—The seventeenth annual meeting of the National Convention of State 
Insurance Commissioners at St. Paul, has been postponed until Wednes- 
day, September 22. 

—The great bath at Scheveningen, a watering place on the North Sea 
coast of Holland, was totally destroyed by fire last week. The loss is 
reported at $800,000. 

—Of the 2538 alarms to which the Paris Fire Brigade responded in 
1885, 1654 were for chimneys on fire. Six theatres were partially dam- 
aged by fire during the year. 

—Frankfort-on-the-Main has taken up arms against the plumber, A 
company has been organized in that city which will insure against the 
bursting of water-pipes in buildings. 

—The wooden fioor of the bridge which spans the Missouri river at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan., together with a half-mile of trestle work, were 
burned September 1. The loss is over $400,000. 

—We have received the annual report of the Insurance Commissioner 
of Rhode Island for the year 1886, Extracts from the advance sheets 
have been already published in THE SpecTaTor. 

—There seems to be some trouble in the New Brunswick Insurance 
Company. Part of the board of directors favor the removal of H. H. 
Palmer, ,’president, and L. Applegate, secretary. The books are in the 








custody of Frederick Weigel, pending a settlement of the affair; but, as 
the company is financial sound, it is thought that the matter may be cnt 
ably arranged. 

—Philip La Tourette, formerly connected with the New York office of 
the North British and Mercantile, will be superintendent of the city de. 
partment of the new Commonwealth Fire of New York. 


—The American Union Life Insurance Company of New York is in 
process of organization by A. S. Brownell, J. C. Barnes, J. C, Moore 
W. A. Camp, J. Turnbull Smith, and others. It will have a capital af 
$100,000. 

—The premium receipts on Boston business of all the fire companies 
writing risks in that city for the first six months of 1886, were $1,101,859, 
The assessment levied for this period for the benefit of the protective 
department was $18,809. 

—The Lincoln Insurance Company of Lincoln, Neb., has been organ- 
ized with a capital of $100,000, The officers are ; President, J. J. Imhoff; 
secretary, J. M. Vale; treasurer, J. W. Bowman. It will do a general 
fire underwriting business. 

—R. A. McCurdy, president of the Mutual Life, with his wife and 
daughter, sailed for Europe August 28 for a short trip. There is a sound 
of wedding bells in the air, and Parisian tradesmen, it is rumored, will 
be gladdened with orders for a bride’s ¢rosseau. 

—At Allegheny City, Pa., September 1, the Barker planing mill, the 
supply and pattern shops of the Pittsburgh & Western Railroad Company, 
60,000 feet of lumber and the Barber building, occupied by a chain and 
axle factory, fire escape works, a trunk factory and cabinet shop were 
burned. The loss is put at $100,000 ; fully insured. 


—During the month of September a series of base-ball games will be 
played by nines from the Equitable, Mutual and New York Life compa. 
nies fora championship cup. From the showing which the insurance 
men made on the diamond in August, some good play is looked for. 
The nines are hard at work in every spare hour, and much interest is felt 
in the result of the games. 

—We note the incorporation of the Commonwealth Insurance Company 
of New York, with a capital stock of $300,000, which may be increased 
to not more than $1,000,000, Robert Lenox Kennedy, Thomas S. Barr, 
J. J. Riker, Charles S. Bartow, John Claflin, Alfred Van Santvoord, 
George H. Macy, M M. Belding, Benj. F. Romain, Everhard Faber 
John T. Terry and W. H. Halstead are among the directors. ; 


—The residents of Chestnut Hill and Mount Airy, Philadelphia, are 
agitating the question of an improved and increased water supply. The 
Mount Airy basin at present contains but one day’s supply, and the water 
is used as it comes from the river without any time being allowed for the 
impurities to settle. Thirty-six of the largest real estate owners of that 
section have signed a petition calling the attention of city councils to the 
matter. 

—The loss by the fire of August 21 in San Francisco will not be as 
large as was at first reported ; $600,000 is now named as the extreme 
figure. The heaviest losers are: W. B. Bradbury & Co., $100,000; no 
insurance; Harvey W. Rice, $140,000, with $18,o00 insurance, and the 
Goodyear Rubber Company, whose works were entirely destroyed, and 
who had allowed their policy on stock to lapse, as they had meant to re- 
move it to another place. 

—In Philadelphia, September 3, a case of arson was discovered by 
accident. A policeman noticed smoke coming from the saloon of Den- 
nis Kinsella, broke open the door and put out the fire. The room had 
been carefully prepared with coal-gil and kindling wood for a blaze, the 
carpets and furniture had been packed up ready for quick removal, and 
$100 worth of liquor in the cellar composed the whole stock. Kinsella 
was insured in the Niagara Insurance Company for $500 on stock and 
$500 on fixtures. He was held to answer the charge of arson. 


—Auditor Brown of Iowa, having made up his mind that under no 
circumstances could he get the nomination, announced that he would 
not be a candidate vefore the Republican convention. He further says: 
‘I should like very well to serve the people of Iowa another term in the 
capacity of Auditor of State in an uninterrupted administration of that 
office, believing that my experience in insurance matters would enable 
me to render more efficient service than ever before. But I am not able, 
either physically or financially, to wage such a contest as would be 
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necessary to secure the nomination, and for that reason shall not bea 
candidate before the approaching convention. I want to add, that in 
reaching this conclusion I have not been indifferent to earnest solicita- 
tions of many of my friends, nor do I ignore considerations of the public 
welfare ; but I feel that my sacrifices in the service of public interests 
have been already great, and that I ought in future to care more for my 
health and the comfort of the family.”—Argus, Chicago. 


—It is learned that the new business of the Penn Mutual Life, which 
exhibited a marked upward tendency early in the year, promptly follow- 
ing the adoption of additional liberal features suggested by the new 
management, still continues to be highly prosperous. The total new 
insurance written to September 1 was $7,228,566, a gain of more than 
$2,600,000 over the corresponding eight months of 1885. The Penn may 
now be reckoned among those companies which write over $10,000,000 


annually. 


—The Interstate Publishing Company of Boston has begun a series of 
Interstate Readers, designed for children in public or private schools, or 
forhome use. These readers are known as the primary, intermediate and 
grammar school, each being filled with choice reading matter adapted to 
ages of children as indicated by the title of the respective publications. 
The grammar school, being the more advanced, is a magazine of desirable 
juvenile literature, resembling very much the publication known as Wide 
Awake, which has achieved a most enviable popularity. The Interstate 
Readers bid fair to occupy a prominent place in children’s literature. 


—The legality of the equity system of insurance, as employed by the 
Citizens Mutual Life Insurance Association of New York, having been 
brought into question by a well-known insurance journal, probably alter 
a superficial examination, the Insurance Superintendent recently caused 
a full examination regarding the same to be made; asa result of which 
he has decided that he fails to find the slightest conflict between it and 
the co-operative insurance law, the Attorney General having held that the 
principle of advance assessments upon which it is based is clearly legal 
under the co-operative insurance law of 1883, under which this company 
is organized. : 

—The American Screw Company of Providence, R. I., has put in use 
in its factories a new invention which promises to be of great value. It 
consists of push buttons, distributed throughout the buildings, on an 
alarm circuit connected with the usual fire alarm box. The discoverer 
of afire in parts of the buildings remote from the alarm box, will by 
means of these buttons be enabled to send in an alarm without the loss 
ofamoment. It is proposed to establish this system in cities, protecting 
the buttons by boxes. thus multiplying the number of alarm stations to 
any needful extent. The Alarm Box Controller Company of Providence 
has control of the invention. 


—The following appears as an obscure advertisement in The Albany 
Argus: ‘‘ Office of the North River Insurance Company, New York, 
August 24, 1886.—Netice is hereby given that the following dividends 
have been due and unpaid for two years, viz.: Jay L. Adams, October, 
1878, $25 ; April, 1879, $20; October, 1879, $20; April, 1880, $20 ; Octo- 
ber, 1880, $20; April, 1881, $20; October, 1881, $20; April, 1882, $20; 
October, 1882, $20; April, 1883, $20; October, 1883, $20; April, 1884, 
$26. L. Warner, secretary. Sworn to before me this 24th day of August, 
1886. William Apgar, notary public, New York county.” The persons 
interested should walk up to the captain’s office and demand an adjust- 
ment of their claims. 


—A Decision Anent Underground Insurance.—At Memphis, Tenn., 
on August 31, Judge Hammond rendered his decision in the case of 
Henning vs. the Planters Insurance Company, pronouncing the judgment 
of the Illinois State Court at Chicago void. The company issued a policy 
of insurance upon a mill in the State of Minnesota to a citizen of the 
State of Illinois, upon which the loss occurred. The policy was issued 
through an insurance broker at Chicago, and the company was there sued, 
the process being served on the broker, the right to do this being claimed 
under the statutes of Illinois. Judge Hammond held that it was imma- 
terial in this case to decide whether the statutes of Illinois authorized 
such a service, because the judgment obtained in the Chicago suit was 
void on the face of it, because the record did not show that the Tennessee 
corporation was doing business in Illinois, and no proof could be now 
introduced to show that fact in aid of the defective record. The following 





are the points of the opinion: 1. It is a rule of inter-State or international 
law that the courts of another State will not receive, as evidence of a 
foreign judgment, in a suit brought upon it, any record thereof which 
does not show on its face that the defendant company, which is a foreign 
corporation, was doing business in that State. This is a substantive 
jurisdictional averment that must affirmatively appear and not be left to 
any inference from the bare return of the officer that he has served an 
‘‘agent.” 2. Nor can parole or other evidence of the fact be received in 
aid of the defective record if the averment does not appear therein. —Mew 
York Commercial Bulletin, 


—Representatives of nearly all the prominent life insurance companies 
took part in the adjourned meeting of the Cincinnati Association of Life 
Underwriters, held in that city August 19. A constitution and by-laws 
were adopted, and the following officers elected to serve one year : Presi- 
dent, L. C. Lawton of the Mutual Life ; first vice-president, Robert H. 
Kellogg of the Cincinnati Mutual ; second vice-president, Major J. B. 
Day of the Washington Life ; secretary, Captain Carl A. G. Adae of the 
New York Life ; treasurer, Robert Simpson of the Mutual Benefit. Exec- 
utive committee: Colonel Collin Ford of the Atna Life; M. J. Mack 
of the Northwestern; Dr, F. G. Cross of the Penn Mutual; W. D. Yer- 
ger of the Provident Life and Trust; John H. King of the State Mutual 
of Massachusetts. The regular m-etinzs wiil be held monthly. 


—Industrial Gems is the title of a dainty little book, issued by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. It is of a size to fit nicely in the 
pocket, is prettily illustrated and chock full of interesting matter, show- 
ing the advantages offered by the industrial plan of insurance. Countirg 
ten hours as a day’s work, the Metropolitan’s industrial department pays 
a death claim every ten minutes of the day every day in the week, and, 
one day recently, 103 claims were paid, representing nearly $10,000, 
This sum was divided among thirty-six cities in thirfeen States, and in 
great part went to the 211 children of seventy-six deceased policyholders, 
The average weekly cost of all these policies was but twelve cents each 
weekly, and the aggregate premiums paid on them averaged $14.48 each, 
the ages of the deceased ranging from seventy years down to one year 
and three months. 


—The Imperial Life Insurance Company of Detroit, Mich., recently 
reorganized, has begun active business and complied with the laws of sev- 
eral States. The company has a capital of $150,000 and $100,000 has 
been deposited, as required by the insurance laws of Michigan, with the 
State Treasurer in trust for the policyholders. It proposes to do a 
regular life insurance business under the ‘‘ natural premium system.” 
We intend to refer to the plans of the company in detail in another 
issue. The company has started business in the East under favorable 
auspices, by appointing E. E, Clapp as manager for New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. Mr. Clapp will retain his connection with the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, but will actively push the interests of 
the Imperial in his territory. He is a sound life insurance man, and the 
new company will doubtless prosper in the States under his jurisdiction. 


—A dispatch from Charleston, IIl., to The Indianapolis News says: 
‘‘The Appellate Court, Third District, has rendered a decision in the 
case of Hayes vs. the Massachusetts Mutual, appealed from the Circuit 
Court of Coles county, reversing the decision of the lower court, and 
holding that the settlement made by the company’s agent was dona fide, 
and that in so doing the policy held by the claimant was fully met. This 
case dates back to the April term of 1883, when Maggie E. Hayes, as 
administratrix of Ellis W. and Daniel D. Hayes, nephews of Job M. 
Hayes (on whose life the policy was given), sued the company for $12,000, 
to recover a back payment and interest on same of $6000. The company, 
in defense of the suit, claimed it had settled for tne policy in full on a 
compromise of $6000 paid to the guardian, James F. Hughes, at the time 
of the death of Job M. Hayes. The Circuit Court rendered a decision in 
favor of the heirs, giving in a verdict of damages for $8,429.75. The 
insurance company appealed the case to the Appellate Court, who re- 
manded it back to the lower court for a rehearing, on the technicality 
that, as the heirs were now of age, they were the proper persons to enter 
suit. In the November term of the Circuit Court, 1885, the case came up 
again for trial, and the jury came in with an increased verdict in favor of 
the heirs, assessing damages at $9060. The insurance company again 
appealed to the Appellate Court (May term of this year) with the before- 
stated result,” 
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